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Besides the numerous predictions of prophets 
concerning the Messiah, the advent of his forerun: 


extraordinary powers were afforded was answered, 
they were gradually withdrawn from the church ; 


ner the Baptist, and the miraculous conception of| which was left, in the general, upon its proper and 
our Saviour by the blessed virgin, witness the many | permanent bottom, the immediate inspiration of the 
wonderful works he performed, the unaccountable| Holy Spirit. No necessity therefore can be pleaded 
darkness, and the rending of the veil of the temple|for the constant continuance of miraculous powers, 
throughout from top to bottom, upon his giving up|or such a spirit of prophecy as signifies a peculiar 
the ghost; denoting the separation, conclusion, and | gift of foretelling future events; but only of those 
passing away of all sign and ceremony, and the|supernatural influences, which are requisite to en- 
disclosure of the substance in spirit and truth ; his|lighten, quicken, regenerate, sanctify, bring forth 
astonishing resurrection, and that of the bodies of}the fruits of the spirit in man, enable him to fill up 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Original and Present State of Man. 
(Continued from page 362.) 

After the wonders of creation and providence 
were displayed, in producing and establishing the 
stupendous system of external nature, its great 
Author was pleased, at distant periods, to show 
forth the visible effects of his miraculous power, 
amongst the sons of men; but when the time 
came wherein he saw fit to recall the degenerate 
world from the corruptions it was immersed in, 
by a public assumption and manifestation of his 
own just dominion amongst a people chosen for 
that purpose, he raised up the children of Israel 
as an exemplar to the rest of mankind. He 
brought them Sut of their Egyptian bondage by 
an high hand, and through many admirable 
strokes of his power; and upon his institution of 
the Mosaic law, which being the introduction of a 
new form of Theocracy, unknown to the world, it 
was requisite should be attended by such extra- 
ordinary marks of Divine authority, as might be 
sufficient to authenticate and enforce it, as coming 
from himself. He, therefore, on that great occa- 
sion, appeared to the Israelites in a manner an- 
swerable to his Almighty sovereignty ; and also to 
the nature and solemnity of that law; which, be- 
ing a ministration of condemnation, was ushered in 
by the most dreadful and astonishing tokens of 
terror; with thunderings and lightnings, blackness, 
darkness, and tempest; the mountain flaming with 
fire, the alarming sound of the trumpet waxing 
louder and louder, and the voice of words so terri- 
ble, that not only the people, but the whole moun- 
tain quaked exceedingly. This being an obvious, 
and most solemn act of the supreme Legislator 
of the universe, no less authority than his own, 
could either abolish, or alter it; and when the 
period arrived, wherein he saw fit to set aside, and 
supersede this law of outward and carnal ordin- 
ances, by bringing forward into full view, and sole 
obligation, the substance pointed to by it, his spi- 
ritual and more excellent covenant; it was neces- 
sary that it should appear to be done, by clear 
demonstrations of the same sovereign authority, in 
as public a manner, and at the most proper season 





buried saints which arose and went into the city; 
and his visible ascension, attended with the glorious 
ministration of angels. After all this, at the time 
of the Jewish feast of Pentecost, annually observed 
in memorial of the giving forth of the law on Mount 
Sinai, the apostles and disciples, male and female, 
being assembled together according to the Lord’s 
command, the Holy Spirit gave a two-fold demon- 
stration of its advent, as the administrative power 
of the christian dispensation, then to commence 
without any mixture of a legal or shadowy nature ; 
first, by the appearance of cloven tongues, as of 
fire, which sate upon each of them. Second, by 
filling their hearts with the Holy Ghost, (Acts ii,) 
to such a degree that they began to speak with 
other tongues, or in other languages besides their 
own, as the Spirit gave them utterance. Endued 
with heavenly wisdom and power, and inflamed 
with Divine love and fervour, they were now 
qualified to put in practice the commission before 
given, in a verbal manner, by the great Lord 
and lawgiver. To divers of them were like- 
wise added, the miraculous powers of healing all 
manner of diseases ; the dumb were made to speak, 
the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, the blind to see; 
demoniacs were dispossessed, and the dead were 
raise'l and restored to life. 

But these extraordinary powers were neither 
conferred upon all, nor confined to the apostles 
only; yet a measure of the same spirit was com- 
municated to every one of them, women, as well as 
men; otherwise Peter’s application of the prophecy 
of Joel had not been true. They were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost, but differently gifted and 
qualified by it, for different services, according to 
the will and wisdom of the great Dispenser. “To 
one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; to 
another the word of knowledge by the same spirit ; 
to another faith by the same spirit; to another the 
gift of healing by the same spirit; to another the 
working of miracles by the same spirit; to another 
prophecy; to another discerning of spirits; to an- 
other divers kinds of tongues; to another the in- 
terpretation of tongues. Dut all these worketh that 
one and the self same spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as he will.” (1 Cor. xii. 8, &c.) 

Hence it appears, that what are commonly called 
miracles, are not necessary or essential to Divine 
inspiration, but only adjunctive operations of the 
Spirit thereto, which have been occasionally super- 
added ; and therefore may either totally cease, 
when the occasions for which they were added are 




















for it. Accordingly, the gracious dispensation of|over, or continue to be used as it shall appear re- 
the gospel was introduced by evidences of Divine|quisite to Divine wisdom. When therefore the 
authority equally extraordinary, and equally suited | gospel was so far spread and established in the 
to its placid and salutary nature. parts then intended, that the end for which those 





his duty, and finally prepare him for a celestial 
mansion. These are indispensably necessary to be 
continued. They are of moral consideration, and 
immediately influential to the preparation and sal- 
vation of every man, which miracle and prediction 
are not. 

Notwithstanding manifest appearances of extra- 
ordinary power were added, both to the introduc- 
tion of the law, and that of the gospel, they are not 
to be considered as parts of either, but as sanctions 
requisite to their institution; so I believe, some 
Divine exertions of a miraculous nature have been 
evidenced, at times, under both administrations, as 
well as before them; either for the convincement 
of doubtful persons, or to give additional weight 
and authority to the ministry of some inspired ser- 
vants of God, amongst those present with them, or 
to encourage and confirm them in their service. 
Though I doubt not but this hath sometimes been 
the case since the first century, and may remain to 
be so to the end of time, for neither the power nor 
goodness of the Almighty is shortened; yet I am 
also of opinion, that miraculous appearances have 
been less public, and more sparingly afforded since 
the first century than before it; which may be in 
part owing to the declension of the professing 
churches. I also believe, according to the pro- 
phetic declarations of the apostles, that under the 
declined and darkened state of both teachers and 
hearers, many strange signs, and lying wonders 
have been, and still may be suffered to be imposed 
upon the credulity of a disobedient people, by false 
pretenders, for the support of a corrupt interest, 
and the aggrandisement of the conductors. Un- 
doubtedly, those mysterious delusions have been 
abundantly more numerous for many centuries past, 
than the exertions of Divine power in an extraor- 
dinary way. 

The continuation of exterior miracles is not essen- 
tial to the ministration of the gospel; for was it so, 
christianity could not subsist without them. Yet, 
though they are not of absolute necessity thereunto, 
they may be occasionally used, or not, as the so- 
vereign Wisdom sees mect. But that they are still 
constantly, or periodically continued in any parti- 
cular church, as a peculiar mark of its being the 
only true church of Christ, above all others, I find 
no warrant to believe. Pretensions of this kind, 
naturally put thinking minds upon looking for a 
superior excellency in the doctrines and practices 
of such a church; and when they find it abound in 
superstition and pomp, coercive imposition, proud 
hierarchy, craft, lucre, and idolatry, even border- 
ing upon polytheism ; for what else is the adora- 
tion of saints and sinners under that title, by at- 
tributing a kind of omnipresence and influence in 
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the court of heaven to them? When they find. 
these, and other monstrous absurdities in the esta- 
blished doctrines of such a church, instead ,of the 
simplicity, purity, humility, love, and life of the 
gospel; what can they conclude of those preten- 
sions, but that they are the deceitful juggles of im- 
posture, and the legends of folly? ‘Lhe very ends 
most of them are calculated to answer, sufficiently 
evidence their falsehood, and show, whatever they 
are, that they are not Divine. 

It doth not appear, that in the primitive age of 
christianity, those who were sometimes attended 
with miraculous powers, were always so accom-| 
panied in their ministry; nor that all inspired mi-| 
nisters were ever enabled to work miracles in the 
sight of the people. Seeing therefore it is evident, 


that these extraordinary powers are not essential | 


to an inspired ministry, they are not the necessary 
proofs of it; nor the want of them an argument 
that a minister is not inspired. But though these 
are not essential to christianity, immediate inspira- 
tion is constitutionally so. 
gospel dispensation is, that it is not a mixture of 
sign and substance, as that of the Jews was, nor a 
temporary, but a standing ministration of the 
spirit. 

(To be continued.) 
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From “The Leisure Hour.” 


The Overland Route to India. 
STARTING FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 


India! at this present time what dread interest 
hovers over that distant land! In every circle it 
is the all-absorbing topic. ‘The merchant is trem- 
bling for our commerce ; the soldier for the pres- 
tige of our arms; the patriot for the honour of 
our country; the philanthropist for the interests of 
humanity ; the Christian for the ark of God. Our 
prayer is, “ God defend the right,” and make these 
sad calamities, by his over-ruling providence, the 
means of promoting the best interests of the teem- 
ing millions of that vast continent. 

The following sketches, by one who has more 
than once visited India, may enable us to accom- 
pany those on their way there, without the dés- 
agrémens inseparable, even in the most favourable 
circumstances, from foreign travel. 

We live in stirring times. All is now bustle, 
motion, progress, change. In days of yore our 
worthy sires, in this sea-girt isle, seldom travelled 
far from home. Leisurely they attended to busi- 
ness; occasionally they glanced at the occurrences 
of the day in their tiny hebdomadal broad-sheet ; 
now and then they visited the nearest town, or, on 
some urgent necessity, one or other of our metro- 
politan cities ; but the man who had crossed the 
Tweed, or braved the perils of the Irish Channel, 
was somewhat of a prodigy; and he who had seen 
Paris, or Rome, or Alexandria, was almost as 
great a wonder as the pyramids themselves. 

Notsonow. Steam has changed all that. These 
are the days of rapid, easy, economical transit. 
Oceans are now bridged, and distance is well nigh 


The excellency of the! 


THE FRIEND. 


and all intermediate parts; and, looking at the} Australia, was kept up constantly with amazing 
luggage on the platform, we find as heterogeneous] punctuality. A princely revenue does this com- 
a mixture as can well be imagined. Here is a|pany draw from this vast enterprise ; still, the pub- 
parcel for Wimbledon, lying on a box for Hong)|lic reaps the advantage. India is brought nearer 
Kong. This is for Malta; that for Bombay. Here}to England by three months’ travel ; commerce is 
is a portmanteau for Andover; there is one for|increased; good government in our eastern depen- 
Madras. Gosport and Gibraltar, Southampton] dencies is promoted ; and now a visit to India, by 
and Singapore, Claremont and Calcutta, are allja route replete with interest at every stage, may be 
lying huddled together. The passengers are as| performed with an economy and comfort almost in- 
diversified as their impedimenta ; some all hurry|credible. 
and excitement, others collected and staid. At| The “Ripon” was the noble vessel waiting to 
length the bell rings; friends hastily separate ; we|convey us to the East. At high tide she left the 
travellers are seated; the fire-horse snorts and| harbour, and was riding majestically in Southamp- 
paws to be gone; off we start; and soon the great|ton Water, waiting the arrival of the Indian mail. 
city is left far behind. I was early on board ; found my cabin roomy, airy, 
On reaching Southampton, as we were not tojand retired; and busied myself putting all to 
embark till next day, and the evening was pecu-|rights in my new floating domicile, in which I was 
liarly inviting, it was proposed that we should visit] to sojourn while going “down into Egypt.” The 
Netley Abbey by moonlight. The ride by South-|/hour for our departure arrived. Passengers and 
ampton Water was enchanting. Every object|their friends kept crowding on board. A small 
seemed magnified and beautified, as seen through|steamer brought out the overland mail—piles of 
the silvery obscurity of that lovely night. We|square boxes, of various distinctive colours—white, 
wandered among the stately ruins—paced the clois-| black, red, buff, blue—marked for all our eastern 
ters—ransacked the cells, the chapels, and the| dependencies, as well as the intermediate ports at 
cemetery—climbed the mouldering walls—caught| which our steamer calls. Methinks I see the lieu- 
glimpses, now of the moon, now of the water,|tenant of the royal navy—old enough, poor fellow, 
through the ivy-clad arches, the rich tracery of|to be an admiral—standing at the gangway, in 
gothic windows, and the waving branches of noble} full dress, cocked hat and sword, like a commo- 
old elms—gazed on the decp shadows, and the|dore—which title, by the by, was usually awarded 
flickering play of the moon-beams, every object/him on the voyage, and which he seemed to think 
softened by the pale light, till all seemed like ajhis position and services amply merited—taking 
fairy scene. We roamed and ruminated amid|charge of her Majesty’s mail, with as much im- 
these relics of by-gone days—thought of the monks|portance as if it had been her most gracious Ma- 
who had there sung and sinned, while acting their|jesty herself. “Hong Kong!” cries a sailor on 
strange part in the drama of human life—and re-|board of the little steamer; ‘“ Here!” responds 
|joiced that we could not say, “ The former days| another on board our ship; and the former pitches 
were better than these.’”’ We returned to our|a square box to the latter, and our commodore 
hotel, with pleasing reminiscences to cherish of our| bows, and marks his book. “Gibraltar!” is shout- 
last night in Old England. ed, and the same process takes place. ‘ Malta!” 
Formerly thie route to India by the Red Sea was|‘‘ Aden!” “ Colombo!” “ Canton!” and so-on, till 
beset with difficulties and dangers. To Alexandria|the last box was safe in his charge. How varied 
you could proceed only in small sailing vessels,| and valuable the contents of these boxes! Happy 
subject to serious delays and discomforts. From|was I to receive by this mail my*last despatches 
thence to Suez you had to travel on donkeys or|from loved ones at home! And I had just time 
camels, braving the privations and perils of the|to scribble another hearty “ adieu,” when the signal 
desert as you best could. You were entirely de-|for parting was given. For the last time, the bell 
pendent on chance for a passage down the Red|rings—separation is effected—the little tender has 
Sea, and onward to India. Few, except the most}all on Aer deck who return to port—all on our 
daring spirits, durst in those days venture on such|deck are bound for afar. Jolly tars heave up our 
an undertaking. Many praiseworthy efforts were|anchor; round goes our noble vessel, and sets her 
made, especially by Licutenant Waghorn, to make} bow to the deep. The mail steamer hovers near 
this ancient high-road to the East safe and expedi-|us till we get fairly under weigh ; then, amid wav- 
tious; but little was effected till the Peninsular and|ing handkerchiets, and parting salaams, and start- 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company took the mat-|ing tears, and rising prayers, on went the steam, 
terin hand. At first their prospects were anything|and off went our leviathan. ‘The breeze caught 
but bright. This company has now a navy of|the parting petition—‘ God bless loved relatives 
about fifty ocean Steamers, among which is the|and friends, and send the good ship ‘ Ripon’ good 
“Himalaya,” the wonder of naval architecture, | success!” 
3550 tons burden, with engines of 700 horse-| When fairly started, the bugle sounded “ The 
power. The number of persons employed, afloat|roast beef of Old England,” and called us to a 
and ashore, is about 4000; the salaries paid|sumptuous repast in our splendid saloon, The 
amount to considerably more than £100,000 per| passengers, however, were too excited to remain 






















































destroyed, by the wonder-working achievements of 
human intellect and skill. The “grand tour” is 
no longer an aristocratic luxury. The far East 
has become so accessible that a “ winter in India” 
bids fair to become as fashionable as a summer's 
sojourn at Baden-Baden. “To double the Cape,” 
once so formidable to our ancestors, is now no rare 
exploit; and the overland route to Bombay or 
Bengal is traversed by hundreds every year, who 
think of it as lightly as a London pilot does of a 
trip to the Nore. 

My starting-point from London was the Water- 
loo Station. Here all is activity. By this train 
passengers are setting off for India, and China, 


annum. The yearly consumption of coal is about|long below, so we speedily followed the captain, 
200,000 tons, and must cost more than £100,000) whose duties were on deck. What a change! how 
sterling. The number of passengers conveyed | quiet the ship seemed! The hissing of the escap- 
every year is upwards of 30,000, ‘The number of|ing steam was hushed; the crowd of strangers was 
miles which their steamers travel during the year,| gone; the deck was all clear for a promenade; 
|is nearly twenty-five times the circumference of the|every person and everything had, and were occupy- 
globe, averaging more than 2000 miles each day.|ing, their own place. I looked round at my fellow 
And the mails to and from India, China, and other| voyagers: some were sitting alone, gazing with in- 
ports, carried in these vessels, amount to between|tense interest back to our starting-point; others 







\three and four hundred boxes, aud weigh each| were pacing the deck briskly and happily, evident- 
voyage from five to six tons. During the war with] ly thinking of the future rather than the past; while 
Russia, the best of their steamers were constantly| groups were here and there clustered together, m 
engaged as transports by the government; yet,| animated conversation, as if to keep their courage 
such are the resources and energy of this company,|up. Yet, all was pleasant, fitted to inspire confi- 
that the communication with India, China, and|dence and hope. ‘The weather was bright, but 
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showery—a smile and a tear; in unison somewhat|sion with the profession itself? To those holding 
with the feelings of most who were commencing so|a good profession we are inclined to look for good 
long and so interesting a voyage. We soon passed | fruits, and it is a grievous and reproachful thing, 
the Isle of Wight, its charming scenery all the/if, instead of these, we find nothing but the briers 
more beautiful as we left it so rapidly behind. Wejand thorns of an unregenerated and corrupt na- 
had an excellent view of the Needles, those singu-|ture—pride, covetousness, envy, jealousy, wrath 
lar rocks, so singularly named, standing erect/and malice, instead of the fruits of the Spirit, 
among the billows as the body-guard of this the| which are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, meekness 
queen of all England’s lovely isles, of which they| and temperance, against which there is no law. It 
at one time no doubt formed a part. The shades|is to the zndividual return to faithfulness to the 
of evening, ere long, gathered around us; we re-| Divine witness in the secret of the heart, that we 
tired to rest, for the first time, in our snug sleeping|are to look for a reformation which shall rid us of 
berths, and bade farewell to our native shores, the bane of self-righteousness and hypocrisy in the 

(To be continued.) church, which are the occasion of so much sorrow 

and concern to the upright in heart. 
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For “The Friend.” 





Hypocrisy. 

“T care not at all,” says Luther, “ for an open 
enemy of the church, with their power and perse- 
cutions; I regard them not, for by them the true 
church cannot receive hurt, nor can they hinder 
God’s Word ; nay, the church through their raging 
and persecution rather increases. But it is the 
inward evil of false brethren that will do mischief 
to the church. Judas betrayed Christ; the false 
apostles confused and falsified the gospel. Such 
are the real [persons or instruments] through whom 
the devil [works] and spoils the church. Mere 
hypocrite, as we commonly accept it, is too mild a 
term for a false brother. 

“The greatest and fiercest strife that Christians 
have, is with false brethren. If a false brother 
would openly say:—‘I am a Pilate, a Herod, an 
Annas,’ that is, if he would put off the name of a 
believing Christian, and profess himself an open 
enemy to Christ, chen we would patiently endure 
all the evil he could work upon us. But that such 
should bear the name of Christians we cannot en- 
dure. 

“There are among Protestants many false bre- 
thren and unchristian-like offenders. False Chris- 
tians that boast of the gospel, and yet bring no 
good fruits, are like clouds without rain. Many 
Christians affect great sanctity and holiness, but 
they have neither faith nor love towards God, nor 
love towards their neighbour, and therefore bring 
not forth the fruits of faith which ‘ works by love, 
to the purifying of the heart’ from all its evil pas- 
sions and prejudices, making room for the entrance 
of Divine love, which is pure and unbounded by 
any outward consideration of interest, favour, sect, 
or nation, even like its holy Author. 

“ Offences by Christians are far more abomina- 
ble than those by heathen. The prophet Jeremiah 
says:—‘ The punishment of the daughter of my 
people is greater than the punishment of the sin of 
Sodom,’ &e. And Ezekiel:—‘ Thou hast justi- 
fied Sodom with thine abominations.’ And Christ, 
‘It will be more tolerable for Sodom at the day of 
judgment, than for thee.’ Paul says: ‘ Also of 
our own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples after them.’ ” 

Do we not see that these things are true; that 
it is more perplexing and grievous contending 
against those errors which appear under the cover 
of a sound profession, than against those which are 
without any concealment or denial? Thus it is 
where there is the entertainment of false views un- 
der the profession of a sound faith; the exercise 
of an unsanctified zeal under the profession of the 
Spirit of Christ; the indulgence in the spirit of 
error, under the profession of the Spirit of Truth, 
holding the truth in unrighteousness, and thus re- 
proaching a good profession. 

Do we not see that the falsifying of a good pro- 
fession is more largely fraught with evil than the 
correspondent views and actions of a bad profes- 


From the Alta California (of San Francisco.) 
Narrative of Lieut. Beale’s Wagon Road Expedition, 
from Fort Defiance to the Colorado River. 


We present our readers with an outline narra- 
tive of Lieut. Beale’s exploration of the Southern 
wagon route, taken from the note book of J. H. 
Porter, attached to the scientific corps of the expe- 
dition. Lieut. Beale arrived here from Los An- 
geles. The object of the expedition, (which is just 
completed,) as specified in the written instructions 
of the Secretary of War, was to proceed from Phi- 
ladelphia to Indianola, Texas, where the camels 
had been landed from the storeship Supply, Lieut. 
David Porter, and from thence to proceed to Fort 
Defiance, in New Mexico, near Santa Fe, and from 
that place to commence the survey of the wagon 
road through to Colorado river, near the supposed 
mouth of the Mojave. 

Lieut. E. F. Beale and his party arrived at San 
Antonio on the 16th of June, 1857. From San 
Antonio they proceeded to Camp Verde, on the 
Verde river, where the camels had been conveyed, 


the U. S. Topographical Engineers, who had been 
deputed by government to construct artesian wells 
upon the Pecas, in Texas. He selected twenty- 
three out of the ninety camels at that place and 
three dromedaries. Together with the animals 
were two Greeks, a Turk and two Arabs, who left 
him at San Antonio, being desirous of returning 
home. 
THE START. 

The party left San Antonio on the 25th of June; 
the camels packed with a large portion of the grain 
for ten teams of mules, The toulus, or regular 
pack camels, of which there were seven, are capa- 
ble of carrying a load of one thousand pounds. 
They passed over the old wagon road, extending 
some seven hundred miles between San Antonio 
and El Paso, and reached Alberquerque on the 
10th of August. 


THE ROUTE THROUGH NEW MEXICO. 

Leaving some of the wagons which had become 
unnecessary to transport the baggage, the expedi- 
tion crossed the Rio Grande, and turned towards 
the Colorado. They crossed the dry bed of the 
little Puerto, and proceeded on the road lying 
within sight of the river, and among the mountain 
spurs extending through New Mexico. They passed 
through the pueblo of Laguna, inhabited by a 
mixed population of Indians and New Mexicans. 
They were now travelling upon Coronado’s route 
—who, in 1530, past through this country, the first 
explorer of New Mexico. Continuing upon the 
road, to the new town of Zuni, situated about eight 
miles from the aboriginal ruins of that name, they 
passed the Rio Frio, running through a remarkable 
voleanic basin, of ancient formation. They waited, 
upon the Piscado, the arrival of Col. Loring, who 
was returning with his command, from the Gila, 





While the expedition was proceeding to Zuni, Lieut. 
Beale, in company with Col. Loring, made a detour 
towards the northward, in the Navajo country, to 
Fort Defiance, a distance of ninety miles, to pro- 
cure an escort of United States troops, for which 
he had an order from the Secretary of War. 


THE INSCRIPTION ROCK. 

Passing over this country, which Porter consi- 
ders the most beautiful he ever traversed, and 
covered with almost interminable forests of noble 
and lofty pine trees, they arrived, on the 24th of 
August, at El Moro, or the Inscription Rock. This 
remarkable natural formation merits a particular 
description. Emerging from the forest which skirts 
the bases of the backbone of the Western Continent, 
without any previous indication of its existence, 
and in the midst of an almost exclusively volcanic 
country, a smooth wall of white sandstone rises 
from the grassy plain which spreads away from its 
base, to an altitude of 1000 feet. 

At its south-eastern base is the spring known as 
El Moro. It is wedge-shaped, and its summit is 
crowned by an ancient aboriginal fortress, evidently 
the work of the same artisans, whose tumuli are 
visible from Peru to Wisconsin. Sloping from the 
south-west is an artificial plateau, leading to the 
western entrance of the mountain, which forms a 
natural corral, capable of holding at least five thou- 
sand head of animals, and entirely impregnable 
except by a very narrow passage, easily defended 
and partially fortified. In this corral grow the 
loftiest pine trees, whose heads are far below the 
crest of the rock which towers above them. The 
party from this point proceeded to within twelve 
miles of Zuni, where they encamped, and awaited 
Beale’s arrival from Fort Defiance. 


THE ROUTE FROM EL MORO. 
He arrived on the 28th, with his escort, and af- 


to await his requisition and that of Capt. Pope, of] ter treating with the Indians for corn, they started 


upon Whipple’s trail, and encamped upon a plain 
covered with splendid gramma grass. The expe- 
dition from this camping place, passed over a com- 
paratively level country, well watered, and abound- 
ing in fine grass. Ranges ef mountains, of vol- 
eanic origin, were visible in all directions, some of 
them capped with snow. This mountainous fea- 
ture is the prevailing topography between Zuni and 
the Colorado. They came in sight of the Colorado 
Chiquiro on the 4th of September; on the 6th, they 
crossed it without difficulty. The river is a wind- 
ing, narrow and muddy stream. At the ford there 
were only four feet of water. The camels from the 
first made the marches without fatigue or flagging. 
They continued their course on the parallel of 35 
degrees, finding excellent water at convenient in- 
tervals, and the most luxuriant blue gramma 
grass. 
AN UNEXPLORED COUNTRY. 

The course ngw lay through an unexplored re- 
gion, presenting The wave line, intersected by ranges 
of irregular serrated voleanic mountains, They 
encamped upon a reservoir of pure water, disco- 
vered by the guide, Sevedra; to which Lieut. Beale 
gave the name of King’s Creek. The trail of 1853, 
made by Lieut. Whipple, being obliterated by time, 
and also that of Aubrey, Lieut. Beale selected a 
road for himself, and thus from the point above- 
mentioned, the travellers, until reaching the Co- 
lorado, were passing over a terra incognita. Ex- 
peditions from the camping place were despatched 
by Lieut. Beale, in various directions, to examine 
the fate of the country. 

AUBREY’S CANON, 

In one of these, led by Lieut. Beale himself, they 

discovered what was believed to be the celebrated 


lcanon of Aubrey, deserjbed by him in his notes. 
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An idea may be gathered of the stupendous depth | Mojave river—a distance of about eighty miles— 
of this great chasm, from the fact that standing om|that is to where water appears flowing in the bed 
its precipitous brink, a musket ball discharged, oc-|of the river. This is a northern continuation of 
cupied nearly half a minute in reaching the bot-|the great American Desert of New Mexico, but 
tom at its shallowest point. This was proved by|presents less of the sterile and desolate features of 
frequent experiments. Its width was so great, that|the southern or main body of the desert, and is in- 
a musket ball, discharged horizontally, fell about a | finitely preferable to travel over. 

quarter of the way across. This chasm appears to : ; 
be a vast sink in the general level of the country, ABRIVAL AT 108 ace ‘ 

the result of some ancient volcanic convulsion,| The route now followed the Mojave on its east- 
They descended to the bottom, and explored it to |\¢™ bank until the party reached the Mormon road, 
its mouth. In it they discovered the Indian trail which they kept, crossing the San Bernardino 


to the Mojave villages. 
EXTRAORDINARY NATURAL FEATURES. 


Some peculiar characteristics in the feature of/20th of November. 
this section of country are worthy of remark. The / 
road extending over mesas resembled more a work|TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS OF THE CAMEL EXPERI- 
of art, like the roads constructed by the Roman , MENT. : 
generals and Napoleon, than natural formations. The experiment of the camels and dromedaries 
‘The palisade formations, on all hands, lo6med up|has proved a triumphant success. In opposition to 
like gigantic fortifications.” Singular to say, the |the opinions of many United States officers, they 
voleanic rock was carpeted with the most luxuriant have shown themselves admirably adapted for tra- 
blue gramma grass, affording food for animals as|Versing the wastes of Western America. In some 
nutritious as oats. Only a thin stratum of soil lay |™Stances these wonderful animals went a week, 
between this and the rock. Specimens of petrifac- |24 in one, ten days, without water—not because 
tions of the most wonderful description, presented |it did not exist on the route, but from the lack of 
themselves. And there, on the western bank of|esire for it, and on the tenth day the animal 
the Rio de la Xara,-they found a rock, about|¢rank with comparative indifference. They could 
twenty-five feet square, in the heart of which was|£°, if required, over two weeks without tasting 
a large petrified tree. The fragment was detached water. Their food is of the simplest and coarsest 
from the main body, in which the boughs were dis- |4escription; they eat, as they progress, whatever 
tinctly visible. They also found, in the beginning |8TOWS on the wayside, bending their long necks, 
of their new route, inscriptions on the rocks, evincing | 
the progression of the writers from the Ideagraphic |Crevices for the cactus, or the stunted verdure, or 
to the Phonetic character. This argues a very |°TOpping the leaves from the boughs of the trees, 
high degree of cultivation among the ancient inha- without in the least retarding their speed. Truly 


bitants of these regions, as do their fortifications. 


ARRIVAL AT THE COLORADO RIVER. 


The guides having proved unworthy of trust, the|man, they seem adapted by nature to the novel 


expedition was preceded by parties detached in|task to which our government has now devoted 
search of water, which was invariably found, show- |them. 


ing that, up to this point, the route is in every way —_++—— 

available for emigrant trains, it being scarcely ne- ; Selected. 
cessary to double teams in a single instance. No-{ Religion consists in knowledge and practice, 
thing of consequence occurred, from this point un-|hearing Christ’s sayings and doing them. Our 
til the arrival of the expedition at the Colorado|great duty then is, diligently to wait on the mo- 
river, which they gained without difficulty, camp-|tions of his Spirit in our own hearts, and faith- 
ing on its banks, for the first time, on the 19th of fully to obey its requirings. It is not the accumu- 
October, having ridden over the country on either | lation of even right opinions in the head ; it is not 


side of the route for a considerable distance. 


SWIMMING THE CAMELS. 


. hich we may give a reasonable plea for our reli- 
At this place, the camels themselves refuted a : : f 
some assertions which have been confidently made oe ee = 7 = an - oa pire 
of them—that they are unable to swim. it ee ee oe ae 

Hue, in his work, describes his detention upon the . aan 

Yellow river, in China, on account of the difficulty --~ halimon dca deagnele sede vate degen cov 
of crossing his camels, for, he says, “the animal 
cannot swim.” The opinion has also been supported 


by many writers. 
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which is the grace of God. As our spirits happily 
keep in unity with this, we shall be taught when 
and how to be free, and when to be reserved. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Ministers, Seek after the Same Thing. 


William Penn, in his testimony concerning Isaae 
Pennington, says :—“ He was very urgent that all 
those who knew anything of the Heavenly gift of 
ministry unto others, would always wait in their 
several exercises to be endued with matter and 
power from on high, before they opened their 
mouths in a testimony for the Lord; and that at 
all times, as well out of meetings as in them, they 
might live so near the Lord, as to feel the key of 
David opening the mysteries of the Heavenly 
Kingdom, and by experiencing the depth of the 
Heavenly Travel, and the trials, deliverances and 
consolations of it, with that dominion and vietory 
that in the end by perseverance are obtained, they 
might be as true saviours on Mount Zion, the Salt 
and Lights of the world, thoroughly furnished to 
every good word and work, and master builders in 
God’s house, that a pure and living stream of 
ministry might be continued and conveyed to the 
generations to come; that they might not only 
hear, but taste of what we have known of the 
word and work of life and redemption in this our 
age.” 


Mountains at the Cajon Pass, and continued the 
journey over the well known road from San Ber- 
nardino to Los Angeles, where they arrived on the 





A Juvenile Schoolmaster—Dr. Dalton must cer- 
tainly have surpassed ordinary scholars when he 
began to teach at the age of twelve. The school 
was kept in the Friends’ Meeting House, at Eagles- 
field, still a school-room. We are not told if he 
succeeded his teacher in this, or where — Fletcher 
afterwards lived. We may picture to ourselves 
the struggles of the determined boy, working hard 
at his father’s farm in the summer time, as we are 
informed he did, and helping also to repair the old 
farm-house, but working with still more determina- 
tion in winter, which afforded him the chief oppor- 
tunities for study, and when the boys from the va- 
rious farms congregated to the school, their parents 
not being able to spare them from their work dur- 
ing the busy season of the year. We can picture 
the indomitable youth, as an old pupil has pictured 
him, struggling for that authority needed to main- 
tain order, but feeling that there was no struggle 
needed to show the superiority of his information. 
Being as old or older than himself, they would not 
be silenced or commanded, and determined as him- 
self, they challenged him into the surrounding 
grave-yard to fight. It is not said whether he ac- 
cepted the challenge, but he sometimes took the 
more dignified mode of locking up the more re- 
fractory, repeating in the school-room that they 
might learn their tasks while. he went to his dinner. 
For this, however, he was sometimes at least the 
greatest sufferer, as they broke the windows in re- 





and thrusting their heads alike into the narrowest 


they may be called the ships of the desert, and, 
when taken in comparison with mules, horses or 
cattle, which require food almost as regularly as 


a facility of writing or speaking about them from 
such conceptions; it is not a good capacity by 


and stability in religion consists. We may be 


While our eyes are roving about in speculation 
upon these matters, an insidious adversary may 
jlay snares for our feet; and he that thinks he 


On this occasion, Lieut. Beale, determining to stands, may too late be convinced of his weakness|venge. Occupied in teaching and in the work of 
, . , de 


: by his fall. Let us therefore walk cautiously and 
try the experiment, led one of the large toulus to| .7 . ncpectly as in the day. Let us keep in the 
the bank of the river, and had him driven into the} _ ri , hildre 9 sont] P be fed 
water. As soon as he found himself out of his ae 2 d ey ee ae y a 7 

depth, he struck off without hesitation for the op- a cin f ranger a = oe — _ i . 
posite shore, swimming high and with perfect ease. : ea of life shell = ro ae “PT he 
The rest of the train were crossed in batches of five|“'V¢ Principle of life shall gradually make us. . 
and six; not one of them, apparently, had the 


slightest difficulty in the passage. 


A PORTION OF THE GREAT DESERT. 


Here the travellers found the first sandy coun-|be. 
try on their route. The grass was poor ain thin, | 
and water at longer intervals than they had yet|the Church. 
found it. They were enabled, however, to procure 
a sufficient supply, without any suffering, and con-|our tongues. We are on all sides surrounded with 
tinued their course due west, until they struck the |dangers, and we have but the one all-sufficient help, 










the farm, he laid the foundations of an active 
mind, and raised up a vigorous well-knit frame, 
which underwent great exertion till an advanced 
age with little interruption from ill health. Here 
we see the self-reliance which was strong in him 
through life; at an age when most persons are 
mere children, he sought to some extent to rule; 
and when most persons have scarcely begun to 
learn soundly, he sought to teach. Here, also, 
we see that peculiarity of his mind which did not 
seek to acquire a great mass of information other- 
wise than by investigation, and had more pleasure 
in making use of what it had attained, either by 
conveying it to others, or as a tool for search. 
These united causes throw some light on his early 
grasp at independence, as it was not necessity that 


inward as well as the outward creation is vast in 
its variety. Let us, therefore, not be so solicitous 
|to model our conduct after the example of others, 
as desirous to be what the Lord would have us to 
If we are passive in His hand, he will bring 
us into our proper places in his spiritual building, 
Let us keep a watch over the wan- 
derings of our imaginations, as well as a bridle to 
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compelled him to work, nor the want of the means|gality and simplicity of their clothing.” Modern|own day! How many mincing young, and even 


of living, which had never failed him.—Dr. R. 
A, Smith’s “ Memoir of John Dalton.” 





Selected. 
LINES. 
WRITTEN BY GEORGE DILLWYN. 
Light and trivial are the sorrows 
Which we have to combat here, 
When in prospect fair before us 
Super-sensual joys appear. 


But how heavy weighs affliction 
On the weak though willing mind ; 
While, through night’s intense confliction, 
It no foot-hold firm can find. 


All its patience seems to wear out ; 
Hours in lingering moments pass ; 

Stop, it cannot—stop, it dare not; 
All its language is—Alas |! 


Yet in faith it hopes a crisis, 
This to deep submission leads ; 

Till at length the light arises, 
And the song of joy succeeds. 


Thus it fares with the believer ; 
Thus the heavenly warfare goes ; 
Christ his strength, his way, and leader, 
Through conflict sore, to sweet repose. 


> 


Lorenzo! never man was truly blest, 

But it composed, and gave him such a cast, 
As folly might mistake for want of joy: 

A cast, unlike the triumph of the proud, 

A modest aspect, and a smile at heart. 

* + * ~ 


What does the man who transient joy prefers? 
What, but prefers the bubbles to the stream? 
* * = * ws 
Above, Lorenzo saw the*man of earth, 
The mortal man: and wretched was the sight. 
To balance that, to comfort and exalt, 
Now see the man immortal: him I mean, 
Who lives as such; whose heart, full bent on heaven, 
Leans all that way. * * 
The world’s dark shades, in contrast set, shall raise 
His lustre more; though bright, without a foil ; 
Observe his awful portrait, and admire ; 
Nor stop at wonder: imitate and live. 
Young. 
scinsclighlaccti 
For “The Friend.” 
“Why do you wear it? or the Fashionable Professor. 
By Jas. B. Giffen, A.M.” 


(Continued from page 367.) 


The human form was fashioned in the image ofjand the mantles and the wimples, and the 


its great Creator. No blemish or defect marred 
the symmetry of its proportions. God was the 
Architect. How great is the contrast between the 
beauty of nature and the adornings of art! The 
noblest work of the Deity is debased by a proud, 
vitiated taste. There is a marked difference be- 
tween the simple requirements of social refinement 
and ostentatious display. We are not called upon 
to dispense with the proprieties of life, but with its 
superfluities. The welfare of communities demands 
decorum in our attire, but that is all. The prodi- 
gality incurred in procuring costly attire, is both 
an individual waste and a public loss, while the 


same amount of money judiciously expended might 


carry joy and comfort to many an abode of penury 
and want. How many professing christians do we 
see living in ease and affluence, who cast scarcely 
a widow's mite into the Lord’s treasury, and yet 
spend hundreds or thousands of dollars for jewelry 
and costly attire; replenishing their wardrobes 
every season with showy and expensive articles, 
squandering the means which a munificent Crea- 
tor has entrusted them with; and for what? For 
gaudy and costly apparel—for trappings to adorn 
a body which will soon moulder into dust and 
ashes. A writer on dress says, that “ women 
should let their good judgment be seen by the fru- 


innovations have put a different face upon the mat- | old, ladies, do we every day behold, imitating these 
ter, and seldom permit a good judgment to be thus} proud daughters of Zion, with their ornaments and 
displayed. their affected delicacy, and these not only without 
Who will inquire ten years hence what robes|the jurisdiction of the christian church, but even 
you were wearing, or what costly clothing you have| within it. If God viewed such conduct on the 
had or put on? But ah! my friends, the robe of| part of the Jews, his professed people, with disgust 
righteousness and the garment of salvation may be|and abhorrence, how much more so xow, in this 
demanded of you in another world, long before | age of intelligence and christian immunities? Chris- 
that time expires. “I was an hungered, and ye/|tians are commanded to refuse conformity to the 
gave me no meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me|world, and to do all things to the glory of God. 
no drink—naked, and ye clothed me not. He who} For a// our doings we are to be called into account 
offends in one point, is guilty of the whole law.|before the tribunal of Jehovah. Sin is any want 
We are to lay up our treasure in heaven, where|of conformity to, or transgression of the law of 
neither moth nor rust corrupts. This very night|God. The prophet has given us an inventory of the 
we may be called to meet the Bridegroom, but|personal ornaments which the proud and wanton 
alas! if we have not on the wedding garment, or|daughters of Zion wore, and which were viewed by 
if we should have no oil in our lamps, what will the|God with utter abhorrence. These are not trivial 
most costly or gaudy raiment avail?” matters in hiseyes. Whatimproper remarks, what 
“Fight the good fight of faith; gird on thy|envyings, what jealousies, are occasioned by the 
armor, soldier of the cross. Against the evil pro-| appearance of christian [so called] members in the 
pensities of thy own nature must thou fight, as well | house of God, with their silken robes, their Thibet 
as against the allurements of the tempter, and none | shawls, and their glittering jewels! The thoughts 
of those require more constant resistance than pride |of [many in] the congregation are diverted to the 
and self-indulgence. The tendency of bodily de-|contemplation of a mere woman. This fondness for 
corations is to nourish pride and to turn the mind | finery, the endeavours on the part of others at imi- 
of the wearer from spiritual to worldly things. |tation, the neglect of piety and true holiness, the 
Whoever would wear the crown must endure the|pride and extravagance, the subversion of families 
cross. What raises thee, O man, above the brute|and ruin of fortunes; all these things speak out 
creation? It is thy reason, thy intelligence, thy| with a loud voice that it is wrong, that it is preju- 
immortal existence—an existence to be everlasting, | dicial to the best interests of the church, and to the 
either amid the sweet symphonies and glorious| promotion of God’s glory, and therefore must meet 
effulgence of the redeemed, or in the dark depths| with decided disapprobation from Christ. 
of despairing woe. Such being the conditionon| “If there were a greater concern on the part of 
which we live, it is the height of folly to be solicit-|christians to be beautified with salvation, and a 
ous about physical adorning, because where this is|more ardent desire to assist the poor and needy, 
the case, the heavenly treasure—the spiritual, the |there would be less time and money wasted in car- 
inward adorning is always wanting. nal decorations, and more spirits redeemed from 
““* Moreover the Lord saith, because the daugh-jeverlasting perdition. This mad rage after the 
ters of Zion are haughty, and walk with stretched- | vain fashions of the world is eating the very core 
forth necks and wanton eyes, walking and mincing | of godliness from the church; is pulling down the 
as they go, and making a tinkling with their feet: | strongholds of Zion, and building up the kingdom 
therefore the Lord will take away the bravery of|of Satan. It is rearing a temple to Moloch in the 
their tinkling ornaments, and their cauls and their|centre of the shrine of the great Jehovah, on which 
round tires like the moon; the chains, and the|thousands are immolating their ‘title to mansions 
bracelets and the mufilers; the bonnets and the|in the skies.’ It is a barrier to the progress of 
ornaments of the legs; and head-bands, and the|the church in perseverance and well doing. It is 
tablets and the ear-rings; the rings and the|a tacit acknowledgment by the individual that the 
nose jewels; the changeable suits of apparel,|body is of more importance than the soul. These 
childish, sinful vanities will soon perish with the 
crisping-pins; the glasses, and the fine linen, and | decaying tenements which they would adorn. The 
the hoods and the vails.’ God declared that he/|cold grave will soon inclose their possessor within 
would visit the Hebrew daughters with sore cala-|its bosom. Alas! what will such ornaments and 
mity, because their doings were evil. They had|decorations avail when the trump of the archangel 
became haughty and proud, and costly in their'shall cause the dead to come fromthe tomb. Let 
decorations. ‘They were ‘the daughters of Zion’|all, then, as they value their temporal and eternal 
—within the pale of the Jewish covenant, and| welfare, seek that ‘beauty of adorning,’ which will 
should have been sober, decent and modest in their} brighten unto the perfect day,—that robe of the 
attire, adorned with holiness, doing all things to the| everlasting righteousness of Christ, which no man 
glory of their Creator. But they were not so. They|can take away.” 
imitated not ‘the holy women of old,’ but deco- 
rated themselves in gaudy attire, wearing ‘rings, 
and crisping-pins, and changeable suits of apparel,’| The Grain Trade of Chicago.—The receipts 
&e. For these things God visited them with the|of grain at this place during the week have been 
outpourings of his wrath. The king of Chaldeajover a million bushels, namely: 482,184 bush- 
destroyed their city, and led them away captive to|els wheat, 496,495 bushels corn, and 157,301 
Babylon.” bushels oats, besides 36,005 bushels of flour (in 
“ What was thy sin, O daughter of Zion? Thy|7201 barrels,) making a total of 1,171,935 bushels 
pride, thy ornaments, thy decorations. Thou wertjof grain. The total receipts of the season thus 
haughty, walking with stretched-forth neck and|far are 6,125,692 bushels of wheat, (including 
wanton eyes. It was the delight of these degene-| 1,107,400 bushels ground up into 221,480 barrels 
rate daughters to be gazed upon and to bedeck|of flour,) 2,965,507 bushels of corn, and 1,242,- 
themselves so as to become objects of attention and|025 bushels of oats, making a total of over ten 
remark. In walking they went mincing along,| million bushels of grain (10,333,214 bushels.) 
speaking with affected softness, and all the time} The shipments of the week have been 6312 
having themselves in admiration. How applicable|barrels flour, 305,311 bushels wheat, 387,112 
is the description of the prophet to many in our|bushels corn, and 93,540 bushels oats, equal to 
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817,523 bushels of grain. The total shipments of that the principle of the gyroscope which has for|being inquired how he came to yield to that igno- 
the season are now 6,299,367 bushels of wheat;|some years much occupied the attention of physi-|7am¢ old man, and not to the bishops, he said, that 


(including 914,860 bushels ground up into 182,- 
972 barrels of flour,) 2,328,875 bushels of corn, 
and 916,367 bushels oats, making a total of over 
nine and a half millions of bushels of grain (9,- 
544,609 bushels.) 

The receipts of lumber during the last week 
were 6,025,000 feet, making the total receipts for 
the season now 107,027,000 feet.—Chicago Times, 
7th inst. 

nities 
For “ The Friend.” 
Astronomical Expedition to the Peak of Teneriffe. 


In the year 1856, Professor Piazzi Smyth esta- 
blished himself with a set of the best astronomical 
instruments near the summit of the peak of Tene- 
riffe, at a height of 10,700 feet above the sea. The 
advantages of an observatory, so far above the 
clouds, are remarkably shown in his account of the 
appearance of the planet Jupiter through the pow- 
erful refracting telescope used. 

“The usual mere streaky bands which cross his 
disc, became resolved in the telescope, under high 
powers, into regions of cloud. The brighter spaces 
were the clouds; and their forms were as charac- 
teristically marked, and were drifting along as evi- 
dently under the influence of a rotation wind, as 
the cumuli and cumulo-strati which the terrestrial 
N. E. current was at that moment bringing past 
Teneriffe, before our eyes and under our feet. On 
each of three nights that I made drawings at the 
telescope of these Jovian clouds, the effect of the 
planet's rotation was abundantly evident; while 
in addition to this, there were minute changes in 
the relative positions and forms of the vaporous 
masses in either hemisphere that indicated as well 
the presence of wind as the ephemeral nature of 
mist. Far more striking however was the testi- 
mony, borne by the more constant forms of the 
cloud, seen best-towards the equatorial part of the 
planet. At this tract one could not gaze long with- 
out acquiring the impression of looking at a windy 
sky; the whole zone of vapour seemed to be in mo- 
tion, while, from its ragged edge, portions were 
torn off, and were driving along, some of them roll- 
ing over and over, and others pulled out in length 
and rearing up towards the fore-part, like a sailing 
boat scudding before a gale.” 

The appearances presented by the moon, re- 
ceived singular illustration from the phenomena of 
voleanic action, of which such grand examples lay 
within the terrestrial horizon. Some geologists 
have denied that the features seen by astronomers 
in the moon are to be considered as volcanoes; 
“but we,” says Professor Smyth, “ who duly noted 
the gentle external slope of these circular pits, 
their cliffy internal descents, their flat floors, and 
their central peaks, had little doubt in our minds. 
Occasionally could be traced something like a col- 
lection of strong lava streams, which even the 
Spanish attendants would call a malpays. Gene- 
rally, too, they would describe what they saw with 
the same terms that they employed for volcanic 
features of the mountain whereon we stood.”’ 

On the voyage out, trial was made of an ap- 
paratus for the suspension of a telescope, devised 
to counteract the angular motion of the ship, and 
thus to render telescopic observation possible at sea. 
However carefully a compass, a barometer, or a 
table, may be suspended upon free moving pivots 
(or gimbals) they are found always to partake of 
the angular motion of the ship's roll; and this of 
course renders it quite impracticable to keep the 
telescope directed to any fixed point. Every mo- 
dification of the pendulum principle had been tried 


cists, might be applied with greater success. 


This|they contended with him in his own way, and he 


principle is nothing more nor less than that fami-|could still give words for words ; but there came 
liar to every one in the common spinning top—|from the old man ¢hat virtue, which he was not 


namely, that when a heavy body is in rapid rota-| able to resist. 


This secret virtue and power ought 


tion round a free axis, the axis tends to retain its}to be the logic and philosophy, wherewith a true 
direction in space, and any attempt to change that|christian minister should be furnished; and for 
direction is resisted. The heavier the rotating|which they need not be beholden to Aristotle, nor 
body and the more rapid its rotation, the greater|to all the learned men and schools in Christendom, 
is this resistance, and thus, by freely suspending] But wealth and learning are set up as idols even 


such an apparatus on board ship, it was anticipated 
that not only would the axis retain its own parallel- 
ism, but that if it were made to support a telescope, 
this instrument would remain unaffected by the 
angular motion of the ship. The rotating body 
was a wheel one foot in diameter, and eleven 
pounds in weight; and this was driven at the rate 
of a hundred turns in a second, by two trainset 
wheels acting on either side of its axis. The ap- 
paratus seems to have answered perfectly. ‘ All 
the rolling of the vessel could avail nothing against 
the power of the free revolver principle. Adjust- 
ing the balance, and then bringing the sea line on 
the wire of the telescope, it actually remained bisect- 
ed for a considerable length of time.” The sailors 
eagerly entering into the novel interest of the re- 
sult, worked the machine with such enthusiasm, 
that in their desire to surpass each spin by another 
yet more rapid, they broke the strong steel driving 
axles, each an inch in diameter. The result how- 
ever was extremely satisfactory as far as it went. 


+e ——. 
For “The Friend.” 


Christopher Story. 
Being unable to get the timber for a meeting- 


among Quakers, and no marvel that testimonies 
are going into disrepute with such, and the Society 
diminishing. 

“Amongst the rest,” Christopher Story says, 
“who joined with us after the persecution, was 
Aaron Atkinson, who was of believing parents 
convinced almost with the first, and of good repute 
in the country. His father lived but a few years 
after his convincement ; yet bore a good testimony 
for the time. His wife was left with six small 
children, and not much outward substance; yet 
she was not cast down under her exercise; for the 
Lord made hard things easy, that she remained 
bright and cheerful. After some time she sicken- 
ed, and I went to see her; I found her in a hea- 
venly frame of spirit, resigned to die. She was 
not anxious for her children, but fully believed the 
Lord would take care for them. In a few days 
she sweetly finished her course ; and her children 
were mostly provided for by her friends and rela- 
tions. In their young days they proved generally 
vain and wanton for a time; yet remembering 
the faith which was in their mother, I expected to 
see their restoration, which in due time came to 
pass. When Aaron was young and carried a linen 


house in that part of the country, even after they| pack on his back, being at a kinsman’s at Sikeside, 


had paid for it, and their meeting having increased, 
Friends were obliged to procure it in Scotland; 
and they put up a house that would hold one-third 


he went to an evening meeting at Christopher Tay- 
lor’s, and in the time of prayer, the Lord being 
supplicated that, as he had been pleased to visit the 


more than their present number, which in a few] fathers, he would visit the children, graciously an- 


years was filled. 


The Presbyterians, who had|swered that supplication, and reached Aaron by 


concealed themselves for years, built a house about|his power, that he was as one slain at once and 
four miles north of them, where they held their|freely giving up, went out in the faith and greatly 
worship, but after some time they dropped their|prevailed. His master, W. Alexander, a Presby- 


meeting, the Truth prospering among others. 
Friends saw that many wanted to be informed of 
the right way of the Lord, and they held meetings 
near the place where the Presbyterians had built 
their meeting-house, and “ glorious meetings” they 
had; many were much reached and convinced. 
The contrast between the Quakers of that day, 
and many of the present, is such, that had the in- 
dividual lived then, who now offers money for the 
best reasons why Friends are now diminishing in 
England, he would probably have had better cause 
to offer his money for a satisfactory explanation, 
why the plain mechanic and husbandmen Quakers 
increased as they did, and by what means they 
converted their neighbours so rapidly to their pri- 
mitive religion. 


terian, hearing of it, was at a stand what to do 
with him, yet concluding we were an honest people, 
he would try him further. After some time his 
master was convinced also, and they lived together 
in much love, and honoured Truth ix their trading, 
being at a word with people. Though they lived 
near Scotland, they saw they were not to trade in 
goods that were prohibited, as many did, neither 
were they free to sell such striped or gaudy cloth 
as was not seemly for Friends to wear. 

“As their acquaintance was great, and their in- 
tegrity well known in the country by being preach- 
ers of righteousness, where they were concerned 
among men, so the Lord raised them up, and gave 
them living testimonies publicly to bear in the pow- 
er and demonstration of the Spirit. Aaron was 


Judging from the present opposition to some of| first concerned in a powerful manner, to the reach- 


the testimonies of Friends, to the grief of many, 
there must be a great departure from the life and 
power, which preserved Friends in the beginning, 
and made their ministry so effectual in convincing 
others. ‘The truth proceeding from an honest 
heart,” says R. Barclay, “and spoken forth from 
the virtue and Spirit of God, will have more in- 
fluence, and take sooner and more effectually, 
than by a thousand demonstrations of logic;” as 
that heathen philosopher acknowledged, who, dis- 


ing of the hearts and consciences of very many. 
Then William came forth, and many people who 
knew them had a desire to hear them. Meetings 
were kept at fresh places up and down the coun- 
try, and those not Friends would come three or 
four miles to them frequently, so that in time our 
meeting-house became too small, and others would 
send to us to have meetings on their ground. There 
was great openness in the country. All Aaron At- 
kinson’s brothers who were living, and his sister, 


puting with the christian bishops in the council of|joined Friends.” 


Nice, was so subtile, that he could not be over- 


The humility and circumspect walking of Friends 


come by them; but yet by a few words spoken by] of that day was blessed to themselves and to others, 
a simple old rustic, was presently convinced by|and was a powerful means in attracting persons to 


without effect ; and it had occurred to Prof. Smyth,|him, and converted to the Christian faith. And|the love of the Truth by which their number was 
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increased. Their ministry was not in the words|enter the kingdom, and whose care is ‘o lay up|have been entertained relative to the successful is- 


which man’s wisdom teacheth ; it was not designed 

to gratify the ear, but being the immediate gift of 
the great Minister of the sanctuary, it reached and 

convinced and tendered the hearts of the hearers, 

so that at times they were baptized by one Spirit! 
into one body, and drank together of the same 

Spirit. Let them come from what part of the 

country or what religious denomination they might, 

they all spake the same language, and consequent- 

ly united in the same doctrines and testimonies, 

and thus witnessed a harmonious Jabour for the 

honour of Truth; not to please themselves, but to 
spread the Redeemer’s kingdom in its native sim- 
plicity and power, the object and effect of which 
are to regenerate and sanctify the soul, that it may 
glorify God in this life and in the everlasting king-| 
dom of his dear Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“ Honest Friends,” says Christopher, “ of what 
employment soever, were then concerned to be tes-, 
timony bearers in the way of their trade and busi-| 
ness ; and though it looked for a time, as if it! 
would hurt their trades, yet as Friends were faith- 
ful, and preserved in a meek and quiet spirit, they 
prospered. Though some had but little when they, 
were convinced, their endeavours were blessed ; for 
being diligent in the management of their trades 
and affairs, and carefully keeping their words und 
promises, they gained credit in the country.” It 
is not probable that “honest Friends” put other 
persons’ property at risk, to the amount of thou- 
sands of dollars, in order to erect a spacious edi- 
fice for themselves, so that when a panic or storm 
came, they would fall, to the disrepute of their pro- 
fession, and the loss and sorrow of others. Friends 
then had a high character for integrity and love of 
the Truth, trading within their own means, and the 
restrictions which Truth imposes. 

In an epistle written in the year 1699, C. Story 
warns his friends against the danger of falling into’ 
a worldly spirit, after being released from the pri- 
vations of persecution. ‘ My dear Friends,” he 
says, “in this time of ease and outward liberty, 
which the Lord’s faithful people greatly prize as a 
mercy from the Lord’s bountiful hand, beware of 
the enemy of the soul, that lies near to draw the 
minds of men and women to love the world, and 
the things of this world; for whosoever loveth the} 
world, the love of the Father is not in him. This 
unwearied adversary, whose transformings are ma- 
ny, would come in under pretence of being a friend, 
but in the light of the Lord is seen to be a devour- 
ing enemy; not leading at first into open profane- 
ness, for many are dead to the gross evils that are 
in the world; but rather into earthly mindedness, 
where little fruit is brought forth that is well pleas- 
ing unto the Lord; and his end is to waste and 
destroy the heritage of the Lord. Ought not all 
to pray, as their flight hath not been in the winter, 
that it may not be on the Sabbath-day; for ‘many 
are called, but few are chosen?’ And the Lord 
in his mercy hath freed us of many burdens which 
our elder brethren bore in the heat of the day, the 
memorial of whom is sweet to the living, who gave 
their cheek to the smiter and their head to him) 
that pulled off the hair. That which they enjoyed 





to-day they could not call their own to-morrow ;| 
whose innocent sufferings made deep impressions 
upon many people, and largely manifested their 
love to God and contempt of the world. Many 
came to see that the Lord’s people were diligent in 
labouring in the outward creation that they might 
not be chargeable to others, yet willing to give up 
their all, when called thereunto, to suffer for his 
Name’s sake. Here their light shone to the admira- 
tion of many, and great i's become the gathering of 


durable riches. And now let it be the care of such 
who may not be called to give up their all, to be 
found doing the will of God, that there may be a 
delight in doing good, and showing mercy. Here 
it is made manifest, who they are that love ene- 
mies, and such must of necessity love one another, 
as the Lord, for Christ's sake, hath loved us.” 





Singular Instance of Spontaneous Combustion 
at Sea.—The London Times publishes an account 
of a fire on ship-board, caused by the spontaneous 
combustion of oil skins :— 

“On the 24th of January, when in lat. 19 35 
North, long. 24 41 West, some of the second-class 
passengers of this good ship perceived a slight 
smell as of something burning, but this was passed 
over by one of the stewards remarking that it arose 
from the oil cloth on the table having become heat- 
ed, from having the sun’s rays directly upon it. 
However, about four A. M. the following morning, 
the passengers were all aroused from their slum- 
bers by an alarm of fire. No time was lost in re- 
moving the after-hatches, when, to the horror of 
all, the smoke came forth in such volumes as left 
no doubt as to the sad reality. The captain, offi- 
cers and crew were soon at their duty, and worked 
with that coolness and gallantry characteristic of 
Englishmen, the passengers assisting as best they 
could, now giving relays at the pumps fore and aft, 
or giving a hand at the ropes; or some were en- 
deavouring to quiet the children and comfort the 
women, or such as could be of no service quietly 
stood off, so as not to impede or interfere with the 
work going on. 

“ The fire was extinguished by about eight A. M., 
and without accident, beyond the removal of the 
first officer from the hold in a state of utter insen- 
sibility from the effects of the smoke; but on ex- 
posing him to the air, and using the usual restora- 
tives, he soon recovered and resumed his post. 
The origin of the fire is soon explained, and that 





beyond doubt. It arose from the spontaneous com- 
bustion of some cases of oil skins, or water-proof| 
macintoshes. 

“At first there was some doubt as to these being 
the cause, but on shifting the cargo, after throwing 
overboard such things as were rendered worthless, 
another case of these water-proof goods was dis- 
covered perfect in appearance from the outside, but 
inwardly the contents were in a far advanced stage 
of spontaneous combustion, and it was only the 
heat of the case, when handled from the outside, 
that led to its discovery.” 


——_—_>e—_—__ 


To judge charitably is a christian precept; but 
religion no more permits us to judge falsely, than 
to act censurably. ‘To the affluent it is cheaper, 
and to the inconsiderate it is easier, to relieve 
others, than to deny ourselves. Let them remem- 
ber, however, that though to give liberally is nobly 
right, yet to act consistently is indispensably re- 
quisite, if we would make that which is in itself 
right, acceptable to God: and let even the most 
benevolent never fail to reflect, that nothing can 
swell the tide of charity to its full flow, but self- 
denial. 
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The laying of the Atlantic Telegraph cable, 
which has been in prospect for several months, lias 


the Lord's people, who, through many tribulations} excited much interest, and many hopes and fears 





sue of the experiment ; in which we doubt not most 
of our readers have participated. We give below 
the despatch of the captain of the American 
steamer to the Secretary of the Navy, by which it 
will be seen that the present failure of the enter- 
prise cannot be attributed to any particularly un- 
favourable circumstances attending the progress of 
the vessels or the paying out of the cable, and 
that it is more than ever doubtful whether the san- 
guine expectations of the people of Great Britain 
and the United States will ever be realized. Both 
Governments have been deeply interested in the 
undertaking, and it is a pleasant thing to see them 
appropriating, each the best vessel in their respec- 
tive navies, for the execution of a project eminent- 
ly calculated, if successful, to remove causes of ir- 
ritation and of war, and to promote those peace- 
= relations which should ever subsist between 
them. 


U.S. Steam Frigate Niacara, Queenstown, (Ireland,) 
July 8th, 1858.—Sir: I am somewhat mortified and dis- 
appointed to report the arrival of the Niagara at this 
port on the 5th instant, after three unsuccessful attempts 
at laying down the telegraphic cable. 

My last despatch, of the 10th ult., informed you that 
the squadron were off Plymouth harbour, bound to the 
appointed rendezvous for uniting and running out the 
telegraphic cable. 

During the first three or four days of our passage we 
had calms and light variable winds ; the following eight 
days almost continuous gales from the west to south- 
west, and the greater part of the time heavy sea, when 
the weather again moderated, and our vessels, which 
had separated during the gales, met together at the ren- 
dezvous on the 25th, the Agamemnon having shifted 
about one hundred miles of the upper portion of the 
cable on her main hold tier during the gale, which por- 
tion they were engaged in running to the gun-deck when 
we fell in with them. 

On the 26th (Saturday) we commenced our operations 
by securing the Niagara and Agamemnon together, stern to 
stern, with hawsers, splicing the cable and easing it down 
gradually with two hundred fathoms paid out from each 
ship; the hawser let go by signal, and the ships sepa- 
rated on their respective courses, at the rate of three- 
fourths of a mile the hour. When we had paid out two 
miles and forty fathoms, as shown by our indicator, the 
cable, being hauled in the wrong direction, through the 
excitement or carelessness of one of the men stationed 
by it, caught and parted in the Niagara’s machinery. A 
heavy fog and mist had set in soon after the ships sepa- 
rated. We were fortunate enough, however, to get to- 
gether again in a short time, splice, lower down the ca- 
ble, and separate from each other as before stated. The 
Niagara's speed at starting was short of one mile the 
hour, and gradually increased to two knots six fathoms 
up to seven o'clock p. M., and the cable being paid out 
three and a half knots per hour; and from that hour till 
midnight a uniform speed was maintained of three and a 
half miles the hour, and the cable was paid out, as shown 
by the indicator, at four and a half milesthe hour. Our 
machinery was working as well as we could desire, ca- 
ble running from the coils and going over it with ease 
and regularity, when, to our great surprise, at fifteen 
minutes past one o’clock A. M., on the 27th, Sunday, the 
electricians reported that there had been no signals from 
the Agamemnon for the last ten minutes. 

We kept going on slowly, as previously agreed upon, 
until 4.40 a.M., (in the meantime the electricians tested 
the cable in the ship and reported the continuity and in- 
sulations perfect,) when the ship’s headway was entirely 
stopped, and we commenced heaving in with the machine- 
ry. The cable parted at 4.56 a. m., and we lost on this 
occasion, as measured by the indicator, 42 miles 300 fa- 
thoms of cable, and started for the rendezvous, where, on 
Monday, the 28th, the Agamemnon and Niagara were se- 
cured together, the splice made, lowered down, and the 
ships separated, as has been already described, at 7.30 
p.M. Our speed for the first hour was only three-quar- 
ters of a mile; second hour, 2} miles; third hour, 3 
miles; and the fourth hour, 34 miles. From that time 
until ten minutes after nine o’clock on Tuesday evening, 
the 29th, (when we ceased to get signals from the Aga- 
memnon, and the engines showed down,) the speed of 
the ship had been four and a half miles the hour, and the 
cable paid out five and a half miles the hour, as shown 
by the indicator. 

The engines were stopped at 10 p. m., and the ship 
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hung in a measure by the cable until twenty minutes after 
midnight, when it parted, the indicator showing a loss on 
this occasion of 145 miles 930 fathoms of the cable. Our 
electricians again thoroughly tested all the cable on board 
ship, and found the insulation and continuity all perfect, 
and there was but one opinion among those gentlemen, 
that the cable parted at or near the Agamemnon, which 
we shall ascertain when she arrives at this port to fill up 
her coal. 

An arrangement had been made, when the ships sepa- 
rated on the 28th instant, that, in the event of any acci- 
dent to the cable before either should have run one hun- 
dred miles, we were to return to the rendezvous, unite 


the cable, and make another attempt to lay it out; if 


beyond that distance, the vessels were to proceed to 
Queenstown, fill up with coal, and again renew our ef- 
forts. 

In the Niagara we had all the coal that we required for 
laying down our part of the cable. There were serious 
doubts, however, if we ran further, or any distance be- 
yond the one named, whether the Agamemnon’s coal 
would hold out, (without any expenditure in getting back 
to the rendezvous) and leave her enough to insure steam- 


ing back to Valentia Bay with the cable, in the eyent of 


no further casualty to it on the way there. 

Mr. Everett’s machinery has paid out the cable with 
apparent ease and uniformity of strain, and we find it 
admirably adapted to the work it has to perform in all 
its parts. 

H. M. steamer Gorgon, which accompanied us, arrived 
here with the Niagara. 
the Agamemnon and Valorous, when we hope to be off 
again for the rendezvous in seven or eight days, under 
more favourable auspices of weather than we experi- 
enced in the month of June. 

It affords me pleasure to report the continued good 
health of officers and crew. 

I have the honour to be, respectfully, your obedient 
servant, Wa. L. Hupson, Captain. 

Hon. I.Toucey, Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D.C. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


FOREIGN.—News from Liverpool, by the arrival of the 
Indian and Europa, to Seventh-day, the 17th instant. 


The Government of India bill has passed the House of 


Commons and also the House of Lords on second read- 
ing; if finally carried, this will put an end to the com- 
pany, which for a hundred years has attracted the at- 
tention of the world.—A new gold field has been disco- 
vered in Australia, and 2500 ounces of gold have arrived 
from New Zealand.—The British government is about to 
remove the squadron from the Cuban waters, but the 
blockade of the African coast will not be discontinued. 
—The blight has made its appearance among the pota- 
toes in several parts of Ireland.—The loss sustained by 
the late fire at the London Dock is estimated at $3,000,- 
000.—The deaths in London, at last accounts, had risen 
ten per cent. above the average, and this is partly attri- 
buted to the impurity of the Thames.—An excursion 
train from London to Ramsgate, while running at forty 
miles an hour, was thrown from the track, and upwards 
of twenty persons were more or less injured, some fatally. 
Several cars were broken up, and the rails twisted into 
fantastical shapes.—On the 12th inst., the bill permitting 
the House of Commons to admit Jews into Parliament, 
was passed by the Lords. In the Commons, a resolu- 
tion was moved declaring it expedient to discontinue the 
practice of authorizing men of war to visit and search 
vessels under foreign flags, with the view of suppressing 
the slave trade; the motion was seconded, but not 
adopted.—A railway train between Wolverhampton and 
Birmingham was struck by lightning, and every person 
in the train felt the shock. The engineer was tempo- 
rarily paralysed.—Prince Alfred has arrived at Osborne, 
from his tour in Ireland.—A bill has been introduced 
into the House of Lords, to prevent British ships from 
carrying Chinese emigrants to any place, not in the 
British dominions, penalty, forfeiture of the vessel, and 
the master, officers and owners to be guilty of a misde- 
meanour.—Queen Victoria is about to visit Louis Napo- 
leon at Cherbourg, where there is to be a grand military 
celebration ; she is to be accompanied by six sail of the 
line, six frigates, and a flotilla of steam yachts.—The Lon- 


don Times encourages the idea of the annexation of 


Cuba to the United States, which it thinks would put an 
end to the slave trade.—The agricultural returns re- 
ceived in England indicate an unusually early and abun- 
dant harvest.—Two fire-works establishments in Lon- 
don have exploded, injuring 100 persons, some fatally. 
—The total emigration from the United Kingdom to 
America for the past year, amounts to 212,875, showing 
a moderate increase on the two preceding years, but still 

























We now await the arrival of 


























a falling off of 126,649 from the average of the four 
years, from 1851 to 1854. The remittances to friends in 
Irelind during 1857 were only £593,165, while the aver- 
age of the preceding ten years was about one million 
sterling.—In Great Britain, the saving deposits at pre- 
sent are over thirty-two millions sterling, all invested by 
law in government stocks, (consols, &c.,) yielding 3 a 34 
per cent.—A British war-propeller cruising in the China 
seas, struck a large whale with her screw, severing him 
nearly in two; such was the force of the concussion that 
the engines were brought toa momentary stand-still—The 
policy of assurance which Palmer, the poisoner, obtained 
upon the life of his brother, for £13,000, has been di- 
rected by the Master of Rolls to be cancelled.—The Lon- 
don money market is slightly easier. The bullion in the 
Bank of England has decreased £10,000. American 
securities are quiet. Consols are quoted at 95} to 953. 
The cotton market is dull. No material change in flour, 
wheat and corn, but tendency declining. Trade at Man- 
chester scarcely so buoyant. 

FRANCE.—The new Minister of the Interior has per- 
mitted 120 persons who had been exiled to return to their 
homes.—The government has undertaken, experimen- 
tally, M. Coste’s project for replenishing the oyster banks 
on the coast.—The tobacco crop in Algeria has been al- 
most destroyed by a worm.—The Bank of France holds 
in bullion, according to its last report, $105,591,000. 
The heaviest sum ever held in one establishment was by 
this bank, in 1852, $123,000,000; during the panic, last 
autumn, the total sum in the French and English banks 
fell at one time to $35,000,000 each. Commercial dis- 
counts, both in France and England, are now on the in- 
crease, Showing some improvement in trade.—The ex- 
penses of the French government for 1858 are estimated 
at 1,736,000,000 francs—an increase since 1847 of three 
hundred millions.—It is rumored that the Sultan of 
Turkey is about to visit Paris, in order by a personal 
interview to settle the political questions pending be- 
tween the two governments.—The value of the wine 
crop of France, according to the journal, Le Vigneron, 
is 800,000,000 francs, and the value of barrels made in 
France, for each year, is 80,000,000 francs. 

ITALY.—lIt is reported from Turin, that the Neapo- 
litan government, through British intervention, had of- 
fered the owners of the Cagliari steamer one hundred 
thousand francs, for the detention of their vessel, but 
that the offer was declined as insufficient.—Daniel Canaz- 
zoni, a rich landowner in the Venetian territory, died, 
leaving directions by his will, that all his estates should 
be sold, and appropriated for the purpose of national 
and patriotic education in Piedmont. The bequest has 
been referred to Vienna. 

GERMANY.—At the Friberg mines which are worked 
entirely on the results of scientific investigation, they 
have lately found lumps of metallic silver, weighing from 
3 to 12 lbs., and one piece in the shape of a side of ba- 
con, as high as 69 lbs. 

RUSSIA.—An insurrection from which considerable 
danger is apprehended, bas broken out among the serfs, 
in the vicinity of St. Petersburg. They claim the free 
possession of the land which they hold on hereditary 
tenure from the nobility ; engagements have taken place, 
and in some instances the soldiers had been overpowered 
and killed. 

UNITED STATES.—The crops of wheat, oats and hay 
have been nearly all gathered in, and by accounts from 
the Western, Middle and Southern States, they are con- 
sidered above the average of the last few years, and the 
farmers have mostly had a more favourable time for 
harvesting them. Some rust has appeared among the 
oats in northern Indiana, which is unusual. Fruit of all 

































the Casseday peach farm in Sassafras Neck, Md., expects 
to realize over $30,000 from his orchard this season. 
About $20,000 worth of huckleberries, it is estimated, 
will be sent from four counties of New Jersey, to New 
York and Philadelphia markets this year. The Savan- 
nah (Geo.) Republican says: ‘The country is, for the 
most part, in easy circumstances, and the crops of all 
kinds promise an abundant yield. Upon a general sur- 
vey of the field, we think we can see indications of in- 
creased prosperity in every branch of trade and indus- 
try.” The New Orleans Delta has the following hopeful 
paragraph: “There is a good business going on for this 
season of the year. Cotton and sugar are taken freely 
at about the highest prices of the season. The accounts 
of the growing and present crops are decidedly encour- 
aging, and the actual returns of next season’s busines: 
will exceed any former year unless some very remark- 
able intervention of nature should take place. With an 
average run of good weather, 320,000 to 350,000 hhds. of 
sugar will be produced this year.’ —The mission to Spain 
must soon be filled by the appointment of a successor to 


kinds seems likely to be scarce, though the proprietor of 


Dodge, the present incumbent, who is about to return 
home.—It is said that the selection will be made with 
reference to a negotiation for the purchase of Cuba, and 
but few qualified persons can be found who are willing 
to risk their diplomatic skill in the attainment of this 
object.—According to a circular of Wm. B. Reed, Minis- 
ter in China, over twenty-five thousand Chinese were 
shipped, in 1857, from that country, for the Coolie trade. 
The British appear to be most extensively engaged in it, 


—tThe U. S. government contemplates the purchase of 


large portions of Mexican territory, through which com- 
munication can be more readily had with the Pacific— 
A California steamship Company has raised a capital of 
3,000,000 dollars to aid the establishment of a line of 
steamers between New York and California, via Panama, 
The price of passage is to be reduced to $100 for a first, 
and $80 for a second class passenger.—Twenty deaths 
from yellow fever occurred at New Orleans last week— 
an increase of eleven.—There are 700 cells in the Ohio 
Penitentiary, and 699 convicts, leaving only one cell 
vacant.—The exports of cotton from New Urleans to 
Great Britain for the week ending Seventh month 20th, 
were 9500 bales—The entrauce door of the new Capitol 
at Washington cost $23,000; it was constructed under 
the direction of the Buchanan administration.—The 
Northern Ohio Lunatic Asylum is to be closed in conse- 
quence of the neglect of the last Legislature to appro- 
priate $5000 to meet its expenses.—The report that Prof. 
Morse has received the first instalment of the sum of 
$80,000 voted him by the continental governments, is 
incorrect.—The whole loss of the flood at Cairo, it is 
said, will be inside of $60,000. The water rose above 
low water mark forty-seven feet. 

New York.—The money market remains in pretty 
much the same torpid condition that has characterized 
itall summer. The amount of first class commercial 
paper afloat is very small.—There are now, according to 
the Herald, over eighteen cases of confirmed yellow fever 
in the hospital, eight of the number are stevedores and 
shipkeepers.—Between the 12th of Sixth month and the 
3d inst., two hundred thousand dollars worth of straw- 
berries was sold in the New York market, according to 
estimation.—The new steamer of the Galway line, the 
Indian Empire, sailed last week with 19 cabin and 95 
steerage passengers.—The savings deposits in New York 
alone, are over thirty-three millions, among 16 institu- 
tions, and belong to about 150,000 depositors, who are 
mainly working people whose wages are from 4 to 10 
dollars per week.—Deaths last week, 607—an increase 
of 54; more than 50 per cent. were children under one 
year, and 145 over one and under ten years. From vio- 
lent causes, 19. 

Philadelphia.—The postage on letters mailed at the 
Philadelphia post-office, and that on letters from other 
offices to be forwarded, amounts for the last quarter, to 
the sum of $66,304 74. There were 11,469 dead letters 
returned in the same time. The number of letters deli- 
vered from the office for a year, is about four and a half 
millions.—Freight is now sent from Boston to St. Louis, 
by way of the Pennsylvania railroad, in the short time of 
eight days.—Interments last week, 307—61 less than the 
previous week; 138 children under one year, and 75 
under five. 

Utah.—Brigham Young and the heads of the Mormon 
church have returned to Salt Lake, and the people are 
following them en masse. Gen. Johnston passed through 
the city, and encamped on the other side. No troops 
remained in the city. Brigham professes to be anxious 
to be tried on the charze of treason, but insists that the 
jury shall consist of Mormons only. The government 
officers have been duly installed in their offices, and are 
preparing for the proper discharge of their duties. 

Kansas.—The last authentic political intelligence from 
Kansas seems highly favourable to the acceptance by the 
people of the Lecompton Constitution. 

The Telegraph Fleet.—The Agamemnon has arrived at 
Queenstown. The delay was occasioned by her return- 
ing to the rendezvous, after having lost 146 miles of 
cable, instead of heading directly for Queenstown, as was 
agreed upon. Both vessels have taken ina fresh supply 
of coal, and are about to make a third, and probably 
final attempt. In the storms which they encountered, 
and which had nearly foundered the British vessel, the 
electric instruments were all injured by the heavy roll- 
ng. 
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Disp, at his residence in this city, on the evening of 
the 26th of Sixth month, 1858, Josep R. Jenxs, in the 
ninety-first year of his age. 








ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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